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Letters from the Members .. . 


ASuggestion 


May I make a suggestion that the Press 
Association address communications to the 
sponsor by name and not as sponsor of the 
publication? In our school the yearbook 
sponsor is constantly being appointed to 
serve for a term. Hence, when the sponsor 
has entered the book for the competition, 
she has relinquished her status. When the 
results of judging arrive, the person whose 
book is being judged is no longer the spon- 
sor.—R.B., Pa. 

The reason why the Association does 
not list the name of the sponsor is indi- 
cated in this suggestion, estimable as it 
may be. This year the mailing list is 
going up to the neighborhood of 20,000 
and it would be physically impossible for 
the staff, and financially impossible, with 
the slender budget, to keep up to date. 
The cost of new stencils alone would run 
into several hundreds of dollars, not in- 
cluding the labor cost. There is quite a 
turn-over in Advisers each year and we 
find, after 25 years of experience, that 
the failure to receive announcements and 
communications under the present ar- 
rangement is less than 1 per cent a year. 
We would like to suggest that if any 
Advisership operates in this fashion, a 
note attached to the Entry Form or to 
the Association, would produce the de- 
sired results—Ed. 


‘In the Top Panels’ 

In behalf of our staff I want to express 
our sincere thanks for the Medalist rating 
our last term’s annual received from you. 
The fact that this honor was given us by 
the CSPA causes us to be even more grate- 
ful. We truly appreciate this distinction 


and hope to continue to deserve to be “in 
the top ranks.”—H.H., Pa. 


Highly Commended 

During a recent journalism convention, 
it was suggested that schools which are try- 
ing to establish and improve journalistic 
procedures, write to you to obtain a copy of 
your Style Book. We would indeed be ap- 
preciative if you would send us a copy. 
Your Style Book was highly commended at 
the convention —E.H., Idaho 


Much Disappointed 


In your magazine, The School Press Re- 
view, we noticed a number of congratulatory 
messages regarding the excellence of your 
work in rating yearbooks. Frankly, we were 
much disappointed, not in the rating which 
you gave our yearbook, but in the considera- 
tion your judges gave it. Attached you will 
find one page upon which the comment was 
not even readable. The other four comments 
given were very sketchy and indicate that 
very little time or consideration was given 
our annual. We do not mind paying for 
the service, but do not feel such a rating is 
worth very much. The work done by the 
NSPA certainly far excels that done by your 
organization.—D.W., Pa. 

We get criticisms of our work as any 
organization does. We are quite willing 
to print them. However, we get very 

few and as this is the first one that gave 
us a rating in comparison with that of 
our esteemed contemporary we have no 


We feel that 


a school publication should seek out the 


hesitation in printing it. 


association that will give it all the help 
and assistance to which it can normally 
be entitled. We do not plan to give an 
exhaustive rating at the time of the Con- 
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THE COVER 


Mrs. Lee Smith, Adviser to the Balcoala 
of the Baldwin County High School, Bay 
Minette, Alabama, has kindly permitted us 
to use as a cover plate for this issue of the 
Review, one which had been used on a di- 
vider page in her 1950 yearbook. 


test. We rate the publication in com. 
parison with other entries in the same 
classification. If the competition is keen, 
the rating may be lower than it is in a 
less competitive year. The best books set 
the pace for each group of entries. The 
comments perform a dual purpose. They 
are notations for the guidance of the 
judges and suggestions for the Adviser 
and staff. 

We are sorry, of course, that the writ- 


That is 


something over which we have no control. 


ing was not perfectly legible. 


However, this Adviser has the privilege, 
as has any Adviser, of returning the score 
book with her comments and we will glad- 
ly submit it to the judges for their further 
consideration. It will be returned with all 


questions answered and, we are sure, with 
full and legible notations.—Ed. 
8 


Warms the Heart 


This is a letter I had intended to write 
a long time ago. It’s to tell you how much 
it can mean to a school to get the coveted 
Medalist rating—a feat we achieved this 
year. While I’m sure it warms the heart 
of any Adviser to see his publication get 
an honor, until this award happened I wasn’t 
aware of the pride and enthusiasm that ap- 
pears in the students following such an 
award. Our staff, which a few years back 
didn’t care much about anything—let alone 
a rating organization—this year is conscious 
to 


of achievement and is definitely out “ 


make the grade” again. I am more con- 
vinced than ever of the value of impartial 


judgings.—RS., IIl. 


A New Classification 


With the increasing number of en- 
tries in the Annual Newspaper-Maga- 
zine Contests, and the expanding 301- 
750 pupil classification, The Advisory 
Board deemed it advisable to break this 
into two groups, 301-500 and 501-750. 

The new classification will appear for 
the first time on the 27th Annual Con- 
test Entry Forms which are now in the 
mails. 
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You’ve a Date With a Feature 


URING the past year, I made a 

study of the feature pages in ap- 

proximately 250 secondary school 
newspapers from all sections of the country. 
In the majority of these papers, I found 
lack of long range planning, mediocre writ- 
ing and worthless columns. Some papers 
used so many columns that they crowded 
out the feature article entirely. Others gave 
a page of literary work, perhaps, a two-page 
supplement and then did not use any more 
creative work in any of their other issues 
for the year. 

For the most part, the papers showed that 
too many feature writers have not learned 
how to recognize feature material, or how 
to write a good feature. 

How can we advisers improve high school 
I pondered. Then this 
idea struck. Let’s have our staffs make a 
Let them find out 
what featurés really are and where they lie 
in hiding. To class I came, with this idea 
in mind. 


feature writing? 


date with a feature. 


“What’s a feature?” I inquired of my 
experienced feature editors. 

“Why, a feature isa...it’s a... oh, 
everybody knows what a feature is.” 

They were floundered. “To crowd into a 
single sentence all the characteristics of a 
feature is not easy,” I told them. “But if 
you want to improve high school features, 
you must know what constitutes a feature. 
Probably the nearest that we can come to 
knowing what a feature is, is to make a 
date with one. Let’s begin by distinguish- 
ing it from other forms of writing. 

“Is a feature a short story?” I challenged. 
“Although many of the narrative techniques 
are employed, it is not a short story. Fea- 
tures deal with truth; stories with fiction. 

“Is a feature an editorial? Although 
statements of opinion may be used, it is not 
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New Cumberland, Pa., High School 
an editorial. Features place emphasis on 
factual proof substantiating opinions; edi- 
torials on opinions only. 

“Is a feature an essay? Although per- 
sonal experiences and observations are em- 
Features treat 
personal experiences and observations objec- 


ployed, it is not an essay. 


While this article refers, particularly, 
to the features for a newspaper, the 
same principles apply to writing for the 
magazine and the yearbook. It applies, 
also, to publications on all levels from 
the elementary up through those in the 
higher schools. Miss Slaybaugh has out- 
lined in admirable fashion how to go 
about preparing for the job and has 
given some good advice on the way it 
should be written. Advisers and editors 
would do well to consider her remarks 
with care for our publications are weak 
in this field and they need the strength 
which good writing of this type will 
give them. The effect upon the staff 
writers as they develop their skills and 
techniques will be noticeable in the re- 
sponse of the student readers to their 
work. 


tively; essays, subjectively. 

“Is a feature a news story? Although a 
timely topic is its peg, it is not a news story. 
Features present background, explanation of 
causes and effects, interpretation and a clari- 
fication of the significance of the facts; news 
story, news only.” 

“But a feature is more closely related to 
a news story than it is to any of the forms 
you discussed, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, an imperative in the feature story 
is a tie-in with the news peg which makes 


the feature timely. Its style is essentially 


that of the news story. The emphasis is 
at the top rather than at the bottom of the 
paragraph. The news story is likely to have 
a one paragraph lead; the feature may have 
several paragraphs in its lead. If a news 
lead is used, it very well may be of the 
snapper variety, followed by a five W state- 
ment. The essential requirements are that 
the feature begin in an interesting fashion 
and that it come quickly to the news peg. 
The way the feature is written rather than 
the happening itself, however, provides its 
gleam and sparkle. 

“Features are divided into two groups, 
the news feature and the editorial feature. 

“The news feature springs from some 
current news. Your school or your com- 
munity may be your laboratory. There is 
the unusual object of collection, people, ad- 
venture, travel, history, drama—all will fur- 
nish you with news feature material. Any 
local person who wins a significant award, 
or receives widespread attention offers an op- 
portunity for a feature.” 

“If we searched our alumni files, might 
we find some feature material?” 

“The alumni file is one of your chief 
sources. In your community, the following 
articles were made possible because several 
of your alumni had achieved prominence. 

“A distinguished art student in high 
school and in college, after studying under 
a noted designer, assisted in planning, build- 
ing and furnishing a modern home in Cali- 
fornia. He was interviewed by a classmate 
who had stopped to see his progress. The 
article centered around his accomplishments 
and his high school days. It carried pic- 
tures of him and his dream house. It was 
published in your high school paper and in 
the local newspaper. 

“The daughter of a prominent business- 
man worked her way through college and 
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won the Pulitzer prize in journalism. The 
local high school formed an honor society 
and named its chapter after her. She re- 
turned to address the chapter at its first 
initiation exercises. An interview with her 
on, ‘How to Climb to the Top,’ went to 
both your school paper and the local paper.” 

“How can we go about discovering sub- 
jects for features?” 

“Discovering subjects for features, con- 
fronts every writer. One good source is 
your local newspaper. 

“Just this year your local paper carried a 
story quoting the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as suggesting a particular senior 
high school jointure. The plan concerned 
thirteen small thriving communities, includ- 
ing your own. 

“Feature possibility: Analysis of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of such a plan. 
How do the respective communities feel 
about such a plan. What is the reaction 
of the teachers, the students. A cross sec- 
tion of different groups may be interviewed. 
The jointure may be discussed in an inter- 
view with the Superintendent himself. 

“A second source of information for fea- 
ture topics is the authorities in your school 
and your community. Make a list of people 
who are authorities on music, writing, busi- 
ness, or any of the specific fields. These 
fields should suggest subjects upon which 
the authorities may be interviewed. 

“A third source is a calendar of the school 
and community events. What traditional 
celebrations are scheduled? Is it the crown- 
ing of a May queen or the homecoming 
football game? Is it the senior ball or the 
junior prom? A news feature with pictures 


for the occasion will enhance your feature 
” 


page. 

“It seems to us that the feature writer 
must look around for the unusual.” 

“You are getting the idea, now. The 
simplest kind of article to write is one cen- 
tered around an odd or unusual object, place 
or collection. Once you find something that 
has oddity or significance because of its con- 
nection with an important person, your task 
becomes simply that of gathering factual in- 
formation and recording it in a straightfor- 
ward manner. To keep the story from be- 
coming trite, infuse life into it by centering 
it around the person who made or is in 
charge of the object or collection. 

“Features about the unusual person are 
always of major interest. The personality 
sketch or the career story should find its way 
into every high school paper. In writing 


Two 


the personality sketch, you must see clearly 
the outstanding qualities of your personage. 
You then must select incidents, or anecdotes 
which forcefully portray these incidents. 
Facts about your personage’s career must 
be woven into the story, to explain how he 
developed these character traits. 

“Every high school feature writer must be 
aware of the local color story. People like 
to read about people. They are interested 
in specific individuals and what they have 
done. They like the queer, the unusual, 
the dramatic. If you can capture a basic 
philosophy of life that is in some measure 
different from that commonly found, you 
have the germ for a feature. If you can 
draw forth from an oldtimer the picture of 
a bygone way of life, you have a possible 
subject for a feature.” 

“An oldtimer . . 
have oldtimers, haven’t they?” 


. why, all communities 


“Naturally every community has its old 
It is the gathering of the right 
materials from them that will make your 


settlers. 


feature worthy. Let me give you a few sug- 
gestions. 

“Ask the oldtimer how the social customs 
of today differ from those of his younger 
days. How did he as a teenager spend his 
leisure time. What conventions governed 


the conduct of the teenager in his day. 
“Ask him what important persons he has 

Perhaps he will remember from his 

grandfather of George Washington’s ap- 


met. 


pearance in his home town, as one of your 
citizens here told me the other day; or he 
may have travelled with Abraham Lincoln. 


“Let him tell you of the historic events 
that he may have witnessed or participated 
in. What service did he see in the Spanish- 
American war? 

“A contrast in communications and trans- 
portation is always interesting. Perhaps he 
can tell you how he went to see his girl in 
the good old horse and buggy days. Maybe 


he can recall his first ride in an automobile. 


“An unusual or exciting experience should 
be included, also recollections of the town 
as it was fifty years ago. Perhaps he can 


recall a fire that nearly destroyed the town, 


the site of the first school or church. 

“Early experiences in work should not be 
omitted. What was it like to be a house- 
keeper fifty years ago. What were the 
schools like. What about the teachers. Re- 
late some school experiences. 

“If you gather materials from the inter- 
view with the oldtimer as I have suggested 


and write it in a sprightly style, your feature 
will rate tops.” 

“What other type persons in our commu- 
nity may furnish us with feature materials?” 

“Your community as well as any other 
community holds the striking personality, 
the person who has achieved success, the 
unusual person, the person with an interest- 
ing job. All will serve as good feature ma- 
terial.” 

“The unusual—we have mentioned that 
before in this discourse—would the tallest 
basketball player be considered unusual?” 

“Indeed he would. The tallest person in 
your school, the tallest man in your town, 
the oldest school teacher in your town, the 
oldest fireman, the oldest bus driver,—these 
are unusual. 

“The best approach to an article about an 
unusual person is generally the character- 
istic that makes him unusual. Stories about 
persons who are unusually short or tall 
should describe the difficulties that result 
from this unusual quality. 

“Of course, you must not forget the per- 
son with an interesting job. Many persons 
whose jobs bring them in contact with the 
public develop a keen insight into human 
nature. Many of these articles furnish a 
two way reader appeal. The reader can see 
himself through the eyes of the personage 
and at the same time catch a glimpse into 
the personage’s own life.” 

“Who in our town is a good subject for 
such an article?” 

“All towns furnish about the same situa- 
tions. There is the theater usher, the house- 
to-house salesman, the special delivery mail- 
man, the saleslady in a department store, 
the bellhop, the baseball umpire, the butcher, 
the milkman, the teacher, the principal. Any- 
one of these who has spent some years in 
the profession and has a wide experience in 
dealing with people, is possible feature ma- 
terial. To make these stories worthwhile, 
it is well to plan your articles something 


like this: 


“In your lead use an incident or striking 
facts to present the theme. Follow this 
with why the person is qualified to discuss 
how the public acts under circumstances— 
where he worked, how long he has held the 
job. The bulk of the article will relate in- 
cidents, anecdotes, word-pictures, and obset- 
vations revealing the public in action, as 
seen by the person. A bit of general advice 
to the public, and an unusual or striking 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Is the Editorial Page a Modern ‘Dead-letter’? 


ee HAT’S the matter with Kan- 
sas?” William Allen White 
asked in the early years of 
the present century. Then, through the 
dynamic medium of the editorial page, he 
wrote the answer that overwhelmed first the 
state, then the entire nation. 

“Something should be done about it!” has 
been the cry ever since man discovered that 
he was a thinking, feeling individual, aware 
of his inadequacies, in the face of military 
and governmental controls that more often 
than not were corrupt and inefficient. The 
early history of journalism is a blood-red 
record of the suffering of protagonists of a 
free press. The editorial page of the nine- 
teenth century, the period often referred to 
as the “Periclean” Age in American jour- 
nalism, marked the triumphant emergence 
and acceptance of the power of the press. 
Even before that, American history cannot 
be separated from the annals of American 
journalism. The writings of Thomas Paine, 
whose articles stirred the fever of independ- 
ence, the cool logic of Alexander Hamilton 
and Benjamin Franklin, all point conclus- 
ively to the forcefulness of the editorial, 
even though the term itself was unknown at 
that time. 

And yet, today, various scientific polls and 
research agencies reveal the disturbing fact 
that only 19 per cent of the men and 10 
per cent of the women in the United States 
read the editorial pages of the daily papers. 

Is the power of the editorial dead? Did 
it pass off the American scene with Dana, 
Greeley, White, Pulitzer, and other four- 
star names prominent during the so-called 
“Golden Era of American Journalism?” 


ee high school journalism is con- 
sidered only a training ground for 
potential journalists, and even accepting the 
fact that only a small fraction of students 
listing a journalism course in their schedule 
intend to enter the field, I feel that the ques- 
tion of the existence of the editorial page 
in the professional papers can be approached 
from a careful analyzing of procedures fol- 
lowed by average high school students in the 
Preparation of the editorial page. 
“Discard the editorial page entirely— 
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simply a waste of time!” “No one reads it, 
anyway!” are examples of comments I have 
heard repeatedly at different local press 
conventions when the subject is projected 
for discussion. 

From our own experience at Sharpsville 
High School in Pennsylvania and from my 


An editorial is an editorial wherever 
it may be found and what student pub- 
lication does not have occasion to use 
them? 
space fillers; in others they raise the 


In some places they are mere 


roof every time they reach the sub- 
scribers. Between these two extremes, 
and there is a wide margin, is the area 
about which Miss VanEsky writes 
from the wealth of her experience. If 
some staffs would indulge in what may 
be commonly referred to as an examina- 
tion of conscience, they might discover 
where they stand in this respect. A 
perusal of the files, a vote on each edi- 
torial on the several points of view men- 
tioned by the author of this article, 
would tell more than a volume could 
And the results to the paper, 
and the school, would become self- 


reveal. 


evident. 


three years association as adviser of the Blue 
and White, a bi-weekly paper, I can only 
exclaim—“Cut out the editorial page? Why, 
you’d throw away one of the most forceful, 
constructive agencies in the school!” 

Just as William Allen White inquired, 
“What the matter with Kansas?”, Blue and 
White staff members ask, “What's the mat- 
ter with Sharpsville?”, bearing in mind con- 
stantly the editorial policy of the paper: that 
the Blue and White stands for better rela- 
tions among the student body, the faculty, 
and the administration—and that at no time 
will destructive criticism appear in the paper. 

With this policy clearly in mind, one day 
in a two-week period, usually the day be- 
fore the deadline for material, is set aside 
for editorial writing. Everyone in the jour- 
nalism class contributes an editorial based 
on a list of subjects that have been sug- 


gested by class members, or brought to their 
attention by students outside the class. We 
have often had the experience, too, of re- 
ceiving editorial suggestions from the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, who is progressive 
and entirely in cooperation with the editorial 


spirit of the paper. Class members may 
also write editorials of their own choosing, 
entirely—provided that they are in good 
taste, that they offer constructive sugges- 
tions for school betterment, and that they 
are written both forcefully and with origi- 
nality. 


ESULTANT editorials are then care- 

fully checked and analyzed by both 
the editor and me, with the best three or 
four of the group of perhaps thirty-five or 
forty selected for their approach to the im- 
mediate school problems or their under- 
standing of world and national problems. I 
want to stress here that staff members agree 
almost unanimously that the editorial page 
should contain the teen-ager’s attitudes to- 
ward contemporary world events. The recent 
Cardinal Mindzenty case, the past presiden- 
tial election, and UN problems are only a 
few world-shaking events that have pro- 
voked editorial comment. 

I am aware that most editorial pages in 
school publications are the product of a 
special staff of editorial writers. While this 
may prove entirely satisfactory in some 
schools, my experience has been that a va- 
riety of writers adds a vital dash of unique- 
ness, of originality, to the page. With the 
wide scope of editorial subjects for each 
issue, it has been evident that students will 
apply themselves vigorously to topics in 
which they have a particular interest. Ro- 
tating the writers constantly offers more 
staff members the sense of accomplishment 
that comes with seeing their editorial in 
print. 


OW has this plan succeeded? If defi- 
nite, tangible results are a measure of 
an editorial page’s success, then Blue and 
White staff members can point with justi- 
fiable pride to a long list of achievements. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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ON CAMPAIGNS 


Hardly a week passes by but what the CSPA is asked to spon- 
sor one thing or another that will be of great and lasting benefit to 
the youth of the nation or the world at large. Some of these are 
most worthy of consideration and support; others are ephemeral in 
character or designed to enhance the standing of the promoters. 
To distinguish between what should, and should not, receive the 
support of this Association occupies considerable time and study 
on the part of the CSPA officials. 

If one cares to read the deliberations of the Advisory Board at 
its most recent meeting and as reported elsewhere in this magazine, 
he may gain an inkling of the basis of this comment. He may also 
see in the pages of this issue requests for help from the National 
Tuberculosis Association, the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis and the U. S. Treasury’s School Savings Program. 

Comparing the two, one may easily determine the policy of the 
Association. Only those enterprises are brought to the attention of 
the members which have national or world-wide interests at stake. 
The local, the partisan, the prize-money, the temporary, the pro- 
motional, and such, are left to others. 

It is felt by the Advisory Board that the final decision in these 
matters rests with the individual publications themselves. For the 
Association as a whole, however, every effort will be made to con- 
fine its approval to those which meet the standards implied by the 
position so clearly outlined above. 


THE 1951 CONTEST 


Once more, the CSPA has announced a Contest for newspapers 
and magazines from the school levels with which it deals—element- 


ary through high school and teachers colleges and junior colleges— 
public, private and parochial. Announcements are already in the 
mails and by the time schools reopen after the Christmas holidays 
the Entry Forms will be on their desks for appropriate action. 

While labeled a “contest”, the CSPA considers the event to be 
more of a rating, a comparison of one’s work with that of schools 
of similar types and publications. Invariably, there are ups and 
downs in all kinds of human endeavor and in this field there is no 
exception. There are unexpected achievements which delight the 
staffs and Advisers and there are ratings that some feel have not 
measured up to full expectations. 

Basically, the CSPA has stuck to one major policy—the improve- 
ment of the student publication through the betterment of student 
writing. It feels that through the years this has been a sound policy 
and one which has reacted to the favor of those who put their 
best efforts forward. The Association has never deviated from this 
principle regardless of the effect on individual opinion. True, 
errors have been made but they have been corrected promptly and 
with full acknowledgement on the part of the Association. 

To all who subscribe to these principles and practices, the CSPA 
once more extends an invitation to join with it for the proper de- 
velopment and expansion of the student press so that it may reach 
the full height of its usefulness to the staff members, the schools, 
the community at large and the nation as a whole. 
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PRESS CONFERENCES 
AND THE PUBLIC 


Through the national conventions of student editors and Ad- 
visers, attention has been focussed on the work and development of 
the school press throughout the world. This distinctly American 
movement has reached a stage in its progress that could not have 
been dreamed of even by the most optimistic of its sponsors. And 
the end is not yet in sight. 


In somewhat smaller areas, though large in the eyes of those 
who bear the burden of the work, the sixty or more school press 
associations spread across the country have been laying the founda- 
tion for the successes of the nation-wide groups. They have made 
it possible for school and civic authorities, let alone the members 
of the professional press, to see what they can accomplish with the 
printed page and the influence it carries. 

The attention showered on the recent conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association by the city and local press is an ex- 
ample of what civic pride and a realization of the potential influence 
of the young editors—the active citizens of an imminent tomorrow 
—can bring about. It was the culmination of a long and hard year 
of devoted and persistent work on the part of the retiring presi- 
dent, the Rev. Henry J. Huesman. If the conference is an indica- 
tion of what he has done in other ways during his incumbency, 
those who elected him to office must be more than proud of their 
discernment. The school press of Pennsylvania is the richer for his 
service and his own personal satisfaction must be great even though 
he would be the last to indicate the full measure of his gratification. 

Those who desire to secure to the fullest the returns that may be 
expected from work in the student publication field, may well study 
the record of the Pennsylvania Scholastic Press Association and 
strive to emulate its inspiring example. 
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With the Press Associations 


MICHIGAN’S Central College of Edu- 
cation, Mount Pleasant, will sponsor a press 
conference for the high schools in its area 
sometime during the spring of 1951. Ar- 
rangements will be made by Ivan D. Cole, 
student publications Adviser of the College. 


OKLAHOMA’S Northeastern A and M 
College, Miami, Okla., held its third annual 
newspaper workshop on October 26 attend- 
ed by 150 high school students from Okla- 


homa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Kansas. 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY, WISCON- 
SIN, Elementary Press Group held its fifth 
meeting in the Court House on November 
Mr. Avery 
Wittenberger, a reporter for the Milwaukee 


15 with a large attendance. 


Journal, the principal speaker, stressed the 
need for accuracy in all newspaper report- 
ing regardless of the type of paper for 
which one was reporting. Roundtable dis- 
cussions were led by student-editors and the 
Adviser held a meeting to discuss their own 
problems. One of the few distinctly ele- 
mentary press organizations in the country, 
the Milwaukee group is a direct outgrowth 
of the help given to Mrs. Ruth Craine 
Lembke, Adviser to the Golden Star of the 
Roosevelt School, an elementary printed 
newspaper, in Wauwatosa, Wis., by Ray- 
mond C. Michael, Chairman of the Ele- 
mentary Schools Division of the CSPA, and 


other members of his group. 


The MARYLAND Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association met on November 3 with 
the 83rd Annual Convention of the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association and heard 
talks by Dr. Regis L. Boyle, Adviser to 
the Easterner, Eastern High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Robert S. Moyer, edu- 


cation writer for the Baltimore Sun. 


OREGON’S Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion and the Oregon Association of Jour- 
nalism Advisers met on October 28 at the 


University of Oregon. With 600 dele- 
gates and Advisers in attendance, it was 
the largest high school press conference 
ever held in the state. The problem now 
facing the sponsors is whether or not fu- 
ture press conferences can be any larger. 
The housing situation is the determining 
factor. According to the OSP Bulletin 
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carrying the conference report, “Gossip 
Columns Took a Beating.” Anita Holmes, 
editor of the Oregon Daily Emerald, called 
them “snoopers” because they pry and 
snoop into students’ personal affairs. “If 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Coming Events 


12 January—“Collegian” Press Conven- 
tion for Junior High Schools, Baltimore City 
College, Baltimore, Md. 

13 January — Philadelphia Conference, 
CSPA Advisers Association, Philadelphia 
Public School Press Association, Pennsyl- 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Convention 
of Pennsylvania School Press Ass’n 


ORE than 1500 Advisers and staff 

members of Pennsylvania school pub- 
lications met at Central Catholic High 
School, Allentown, Nov. 10-11, for the ob- 
servance of the 25th Anniversary of the 
founding of the Association and of the 
21st to be 


organization. 


contest conducted by the 

The opening meeting was held in Rockne 
Hall with Charles Faris of Altoona Public 
High School as the presiding officer. The 
principal address was delivered by Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the CSPA, on 
“Truth to a Free People”, the keynote of 
the Convention. Greetings to the delegates 
were delivered by Catherine Newman, co- 
editor of the Seneschal, of Allentown Cen- 
tral Catholic High, Msgr. Leo G. Fink, 
Director of the host school, the Rev. Henry 
J. Huesman, Principal and President of 
the PSPA, and the Rev. Harry G. Hynes, 
vice-principal. 

At the 25th Birthday party, held in the 
Lehigh Valley Cooperative Dairy Audi- 
torium, Ed Sullivan, noted columnist and 
Master of Ceremonies of the Lincoln- 
Mercury Television Program, “Toast of the 
Town”, told the delegates, “There never 
has been a moment in our country’s history 
when the urgency was so great for young- 
sters of your type to get into 
communications.” 

Citation awards for outstanding service 
to the school press and, particularly, to the 
student publications of Pennsylvania, were 
presented to M. Elizabeth Matthews, As- 
sociate Editor of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, Lambert Greenawalt, Director of 
Curriculum of the William Penn Senior 
High School, York, and to Charles F. 
Troxell, a member of the English Depart- 
ment of the Franklin High School in Phil- 
adelphia. These three people were leaders 


in the movement that led to the establish- 
ment of the PSPA and, through service as 
officers and members of committees, car- 
ried the organization through its formative 
years. All have been active in the CSPA 
since its founding. 

At the closing session on Saturday morn- 
ing, Percy Ruhe, Editor of the Allentown 
Morning Call, delivered an address on, 
“The American Press and Truth”, in which 
he urged the delegates who are “on the 
threshold of the journalistic profession to 
gird themselves for the constant battle to 
keep the American press free.” 

Awards were made to the 276 news- 
papers, magazines and yearbooks entered in 
the 21st annual contest for publications in 
the elementary, junior and senior high 
schools. 

At the business meeting, Reading was 
selected as the site for the 1951 Conven- 
tion. Mary V. Carroll of the Chester High 
School was elected president, succeeding the 
Rev. Henry J. Huesman, whose term of of- 
fice was concluded with the 1950 Conven- 
tion. Earle M. Hite of the Williamsport 
High School was named vice-president, Zita 
E. Mallon of the Upper Darby High 
School, and Gertrude Reed of the Butler 
High School were reelected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 

During the Convention, there was an 
exhibition of newspapers and yearbooks, a 
photography exhibit and, through the cour- 
tesy of the Call-Chronicle of Allentown, a 
miniature Freedom Train and replicas of 
the basic documents in American history. 

Citizens of the community assumed a 
large share of the burden of housing the 
delegates, and the city and school adminis- 
trations, the newspapers and business in- 
terests combined to extend the ultimate in 
hospitality and service to the delegates. 


Five 





Poetry of the Month. . . 


The poetry for December was selected by Miss Ethel A. Stiles, 
Adviser to The Sketch Book of the Washington Irving High 
School in New York City. Miss Stiles has been a regular attend- 
ant at CSPA Conventions and has an understanding of what high 
school students can be expected to produce in this area of writing. 


REBIRTH 
This is the place. I know. It must have been 
Where Summer died. Her corpse lies in this glen. 
The lingering memory of her touch is found 
In the mute testimony of this spot of ground 
Which she was wont to decorate with green. 
Bright golden cups of flowers once were seen 
Here, where the grass is sere and dead and brown. 
And it was here where Summer’s winds were blown, 
Bringing their dreams of fragrance and delight; 
Here did the soft mystery of the night 
Clothe her in dark velvet and white stars— 
Here, where now the breath of Winter mars 
The corpse of Summer, like a stain of blood. 
Weep softly, and cover her with a dazzling shroud 
Of tears. And wait. And hope, though Winter fiercely blows. 
For she is resting here—beneath the snows. 


Phyllis Kait 

The Bridge 

Evander Childs High School 
New York, N. Y. 


Pee 
WINTER 


The outlines of the buildings 
Black against the sky, 
Rooftops cruelly lashed by winds 
That travel high. 
Below the wild cacaphony 

Of rushing crowd and raucus horn, 
While snowflakes swirl in phophecy 

Of bitter night and icy morn. 
Yet, spirits of festivity 

That weather cannot dim, 
And heartbeat of a city 

Decked out in winter trim. 


Marietta Warner 

Cardinal Notes 

Prospect Heights High School 
New York, N. Y. 


P to 
LINES ON SPRING 


I’m glad that spring has come to us again 

And I can welcome back the green of grass 
The dark and earthy smell I dearly love, 
Sweet, after thunder and the springtime rain. 
And yet I still recall a wint’ry day, 

A park, sharp wind, snow, almost knee-high, cold, 
Another smell I love, of snow, fresh-fallen, 

It really smells you know, though folks say not. 
I pulled the woolen scarf from off my head 

So I could feel the wind in my wet hair, 

And though my frozen ears were tingling then 

I didn’t mind at all, I just went on, 

Laughing as crispy snow crunched underfoot 


And seeing only white against boot-black 

And white lace, midway twixt the earth and sky, 
An avenue of strangely shining trees, 

Somehow not bare and lonesome any more. 

And then while walking home, still smiling, warm, 
A passerby who hadn’t seen the trees 

Inquired, “What makes you look so happy, child, 
Just running carefree in the wind and snow?” 


Ellen Sobelman 

Sketch Book 

Washington Irving High School 
New York, N. Y. 


a: ee 


ODE TO SPRING 


Ah, Spring, Ah, verdant Spring is here! 
The age-old herald of thawed-out cheer, 
The flowers rise from leafy beds 

Along with bugs and copperheads. 

One sinks in mud up to one’s knees, 

The dogs come out, the mice, the fleas . . . 


The esthete tramps toward verdant sward 
To view the wild begonia, 

And then he reaps his just reward, 

A case of p-neumonia. 


The common cold now reigns supreme, 

It dwells in screaming brats 

Who, prompted by the thought of Spring, 
Have doffed their coats and hats. 

They sniffle, snuffle, gulp, and choke; 
They cough and blow and sneeze . . . 
No! No! Not verdant Spring again! 
We’ve had enough . . . Oh, please— 


John Hutchings 
Green Witch 
Greenwich High School 
Greenwich, Conn. 


A BOY’S WORLD 


I like the way the world is made, 

Some in the sun and some in the shade; 
Part of it country and part of it town, 
Some of it up hill and some of it down. 


Sky where there ought to be sky, and ground 
Out in the garden and all around. 

Part of it night time and part of it day; 
Time for sleeping and time for play. 


Flowers to smell and songs to sing, 
Birds flying over and bells to ring; 
Houses with doors and window panes, 
So I can come in and see out, if it rains. 


Days like this the world seems to shine— 

And oh, I’m so happy that part of it’s mine; 
For mother says, “Though you are but a boy, 
As much of it’s yours as you can enjoy.” 


Frances Lechner 

Star 

Andrew Jackson High School 
St. Albans, N. Y. 
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Working With the Printer 


By ADELAIDE M. BLAETZ 


ET’S do just that. As the title implies 

my talk with you is to be one of 

those “man to man”—over-the-sales- 
counter conferences that gets the facts 
down to basic problems. My talk can not 
be too prepared, because I can not anticipate 
all your questions. But there are a few that 
are standard for most. 

We will start with preparation of copy 
and your placement of the order. For il- 
lustration, let us assume it is a newspaper 
which you are planning. After deciding on 
page size, number of pages, quality of 
stock, number of columns and their width, 
and similar preliminaries, we come to 
actual copy. 

I can not stress too strongly the import- 
ance of having thoroughly edited and 
checked your copy. There is no “sin” in 
the printed word greater than inaccuracies, 
and all errors are not typographical and 
purely the typesetter’s. Don’t wait until the 
mistake shows up in print. Catch it first on 
the copy. It is cheaper to correct there. It 
gets costlier as you pass through the various 
stages of proofs, galley and pages, until its 
cost in the distributed piece is impossible to 
calculate in lost prestige and faith in the 
impression made upon your reader. 

Unlike the doctor’s mistake, which the 
flippant state “is buried”, the error in print 
is blazoned out for all to see and read. Re- 
tractions may assuage wounded feelings, 
but they are adverse advertising for the 
publisher and printer. 

As a newspaper publisher as well as a 
printer, it is my contention and practice to 
write “retractions” when and if required, as 
constructively as possible. Rather than a 
negative lead where you call attention to 
the error and say such and such is not as 
formerly reported but . . . etc., write a cor- 
rected, constructive review of the facts, and 
very gently refute the error. Don’t scare- 
line the headline as CORRECTION but 
write the correct fact into an eye-capturing 
headline. Of course there is the exception. 
But I am speaking of the general rule. 


Again, I must say—go over your copy 
carefully. 


Clear, legible handwriting is far better 
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Editor and Publisher, Blaetz Brothers 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. Blaetz has helped many Ad- 
visers and editors in her own print shop 
and has met and talked with a great 
many more at the annual Conventions 
of the CSPA. Reproduced here is one 
of her chats with delegates which 
carries so much good sense and help- 
ful suggestions we thought everyone 
should have a chance to read it. While 
there is nothing new or startling 
about the procedure it is always wel- 
come because staffs and Advisers are 
always changing and are ever ready to 
receive whatever help is available. 


than typographically imperfect typing. Good 
typing, double-spaced on standard size 
sheets, usually 8'4x11, is ideal for your 
copy. A typesetter may catch misspelt words, 
but misspelled proper names cannot be 
caught. Nor can facts be checked at the 
typesetting machine. 

Which brings us to your first aim— 
nearly perfect copy. You will expect com- 


pletely perfect type! 


OW, to discuss the effects you wish 
to secure in type sizes, selection of type 
family, style of setting and layout . . . 

Most printing shops operate with a selec- 
tion of types, proofed and available for the 
publisher’s selection. Check your choice 
against your needs—for eye-appeal, paper 
stock to be used, and use of illustrations. 

The average school paper uses a semi-gloss 
sheet in order to reproduce to best advantage 
pictures so popular today. 

Type on semi-gloss or gloss paper may be 
of finer cut. Headlines need not be as bold. 
Newsprint requires somewhat heavier type 
faces, and bolder headlines which “mush” 
into the coarser sheet and diminish in their 
blackness. However, newsprint, today, is 
much smoother than formerly, and the ever- 
growing trend toward pictures is requiring 
this evolution. 

In order of your decisions to be made, we 
check choices of 

1. body type and base 
2. headline type 


3. style of headlines 
4. your marks to indicate what 
are your layout desires 

We, in our plant, have a standard for 
each job. If for newspapers, then all un- 
marked copy is single or 1 column material 
set in the size and base you select. Diversion 
from this must be indicated by marking 
such changes as number of columns, size of 
type, italicizing or all-capping, etc. as the 
case might be—at the top of the page. It is 
too late when the type setter finds it at the 
end of his copy. 
| ner your typesetter’s problems. If 

machine composition, remember the 
maximum width of his slug is 5 inches, or 
30 picas. When you ask for a line of type 
longer than that, he must set it in two 
slugs. If he gives you a proof of the un- 
pieced-together slugs, you are usually 
shocked by its apparent incorrectness, and 
immediately think something is wrong. 
When you must set this wide or wider, 
caution your printer to alternate his width 
of line to prevent “rivers of white space” 
spoiling the effect. 

Remember, too, a too-long line is not 
easy to read. And, likewise, a too-narrow 
line represents a similar problem. Machine 
composition—the commonest for newspaper 
use has a minimum of 4 picas (% of an 
inch) or 6 picas (1 inch). This causes bad 
breaks in words and poor spacing. If you 
must indent with half column cuts (usually 
6 picas x 9 picas) hold your cut a little 
under—or 544 in width to permit some 
white space between cut and type. 

Learn the printer’s “lingo.” Cut, mat, 
stereo, boiler plate, slug, kills, bleeds, and 
all such terms in the printer’s language 
should be familiar to you. 

Also, printer’s methods of calculation 
should be reasonably understood by you. 

A pica is 1/6 of an inch. Width of lines 
are so determined. A point is 1/72 of an 
inch. 72 points high indicate 1 inch high 
type. An em is a square of type. Designs 
of type are given family names such as 
Caslon, Bodoni, Memphis, etc. 


There are bold and light face types, 
(Continued on Page 15) 





Editorials... Choice of the Month 


“The first requisite of editorial writing, 
readability, is reflected in all these selec- 
tions”, writes Leslie G. Carter, Adviser to 
the Cooley Cardinal, Cooley High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, who chose these for the 
current issue of The Review. In addition, 
and for which we are gratefully indebted, 
Mr. Carter indicated with each the reasons 
why it was selected. 

(“ ‘Jim Came From’ and ‘Top Price’ 
are the strong voices of American 
youth speaking of events and conditions 
which are the responsibilities of adults. 
They illustrate well the intelligent 
youth’s awareness of himself and his 
classmates as part of a national whole. 

I especially feel the need in high school 

journalism for the big point of view in 

contrast with the more frequent local, 
restricted, and highly personalized edi- 
torials that young editors sometimes 
write.” 

JIM CAME FROM 

A MEDIUM-INCOME FAMILY 

He was born during depression times, and 
his parents had a struggle for the next sev- 
eral years getting back on their feet. But, 
by the time Jim entered grade school, his 
father had a job that provided nicely for 
the family’s needs. 

Jim was recognized as an above average 
student by his teachers, and there was no 
child who could make friends easier than 
he. The family spent their summer vaca- 
tions happily in the company of other 
Americans who were enjoying the peace and 
prosperity the United States offered its 
citizens. 

“Pearl Harbor”—that phrase was echoed 
over and over when his tenth Christmas 
came around. This meant a change in his 
way of life, as Jim’s dad marched off with 
the hundreds of thousands of other loyal 
Americans willing to (as dad told Jim) 
“give my life so you won’t have to fight.” 

Dad did come back—life returned to 
normal, and a period of false peace began 
as Jim turned fifteen. 

His high-school days were glorious— 
filled with work and play. As an eighteen- 
year-old, Jim graduated near the top of 
his class with an enviable record of activi- 
ties to his name. 

With all this behind him in eighteen 
short years, future life seemed wonderful 
and exciting to Jim. And why shouldn’t it? 


Eight 


This was America stretching her arms 
wide—telling her youth to march forward! 

Then, putting an end to all his youthful 
dreams and ideas came the war in Korea. 
What should he do? The United Nations 
was calling for aid to preserve the freedom 
of the world. 

Under the flag of the UN, Jim 
marched off to stop the communist-backed 
conquerors who were attempting to quiet 
the calls of people yearning for peace with- 
out dictatorship. 

Now he lies in some far-off land he 
studied about in geography—and his par- 
ents back home are wondering—all the rest 
of the confused world is wondering if this 
bloodshed is necessary. And if this will pro- 
duce peace to a world who longs for it. 

America’s youth in its prime is being 
taken from her. People are tired of cold 
wars and diplomatic discords. They want 
assurance that boys like Jim—who had so 
much to live for—will be granted the privi- 
lege and responsibility of living in a peace- 
ful world. 


The Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson High School 


Charleston, West Virginia 


TOP PRICE: 

Autumn, 1950 — The days when a five- 
year-old fairly tingles with glowing enthusi- 
asm as he relates at home tales of the little 
happenings that occur in his new mode of 
existence, public school. Days when he be- 
gins the transformation from a tiny child 
into an individual seeking his rightful place 
in the complexities of human survival. He 
must fight to reach his place. The steps are 
steep and many. Some people never make 
it. Others do, but still the fight continues 
to remain on top. 

Autumn, 1950—An American fellow is 
over in Korea, over there perhaps to die. 
He’s not very old. He found his place in 
life so long ago and was happy. Then a 
warning came. Everything he wanted or be- 
lieved in was threatened. His ideals, his 
family, his happiness, his country, and his 
very existence were being cast into the half- 
light of an ominous cloud murmuring the 
No alternative, he 
must stand firmly and fight. 

Autumn, 1950— Trees prepare a finale 
preceding summer’s final bow in a last fling 

Winds begin to 
High school kids 


ugly thunder of war. 


of elegant, golden hues. 
foretell winter’s debut. 


return to another year of school. Familiar 
faces, classes, activities; immediately we are 
snatched into a sphere full of happiness and 
merry times. We become completely in- 
volved in so many petty, insignificant little 
things. Although we complain, high school 
remains what it should be, a wonderful ex- 
perience. 

Autumn, 1950—Little tots first begin to 
confront reality and life, a life which should 
prove to be a happy one. We enter another 
year of high school, which also will be 
happy. Men are dying to keep things just 
that way. Happiness is no bargain. 


The Cooley Cardinal 
Cooley High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


(‘Politicians Should Have Evidence’ 
is interesting to me because it illustrates 
the role of the young editor in national 
affairs. Without reverting to partisan- 
ship, this editor holds up to the light 
an aspect of American life which we 
adults too often disregard or ‘take with 
a grain of salt’. We may smile cyni- 
cally at the political opportunists an 
alert youth often sees with a clear and 
disillusioned stare.”) 


POLITICIANS SHOULD HAVE 
EVIDENCE BEFORE MAKING 
ACCUSATIONS 

Many a politician has attempted to gain 
prestige by “exposing” some other public 
figure as being associated with an organiza- 
tion believed to be unfaverable to the gen- 
eral welfare of the public. 

Down through the centuries, various 
names have been used to destroy a man’s 
reputation. In Christ’s time and_ place, 
anything “Roman” was the seat of evil. In 
colonial days, “England” and “the king” 
were almost synonymous with poison. Be- 
fore World War II, a “socialist” was the 
worst possible thing you could call a person. 

During World War II, the word “Nazi” 
was the best medium for raising anyone’s 
blood to the boiling point. At the moment, 
the most fashionable thing to do (to gain 
votes and political support) is to call some- 
one, preferably in a federal office, a “Com- 
munist.” 

Subversive members of the government 
should be removed from office, but until suf- 
ficient evidence is ready to be presented, 
hints should not be dropped that John P. 
Official is giving secret advice to Stalin. 
Flimsy claims are often expanded by self- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Ohio University Finds One-Week 
Workshop Best for Editors, Advisers 


By L. J. HORTEN 


Associate Professor, School of Journalism 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


FTER experimenting with shorter 


“conferences” and “workshops,” 

the School of Journalism at Ohio 
University has decided the one-week work- 
shop is probably the most practical plan of 
helping advisers and editors of high school 


publications. 


Under the direction of Prof. George 
Starr Lasher, the OU School of Journal- 
ism held its first one-week session this year, 
June 19-24. A 107 
“workshoppers” attended the session. This 
number included 93 student editors and 14 
advisers from 31 Ohio high schools. 


record number of 


Although the exact dates have not been 
set, the university plans to have the work- 
shop again next year, probably June 18-23. 


The instructional staff included: Mr. 
Lasher, director; Isabelle M. Work, associ- 
ate professor in design; L. J. Hortin, associ- 
ate professor of journalism; Robert W. 
McCreanor, instructor in journalism; and 
Ira C. Sayre, publications adviser, East Liv- 


erpool High School. 


Specialists in printing, engraving, adver- 
tising, production, and photography assisted 
the staff in conducting the workshop. 


HE sessions were designed to aid three 
special groups: editors and advisers of 
yearbooks, editors and advisers of news- 
papers, and students and teachers interested 


in the business phases of yearsbooks and 
newspapers. 

Emphasizing the informal type of learn- 
ing, the leaders conducted round-table dis- 
cussions, shop talks, illustrated lectures, 
demonstrations, and displays. The groups 
visited production plants where all types of 
printing processes were demonstrated. 

No prizes or ratings of the various pa- 
fers were announced, since it was believed 
that the smaller schools would perhaps gain 
more if the element of competition could 
be minimized. The workshoppers, of course, 
sent in their publications for analysis and 
criticism. 

The newspapers were thumb-tacked to 
large display panels where they were pub- 
licly and privately analyzed by the OU 
journalism staff. The yearbooks were on 
display in the journalism library where 
similar evaluations could be made. 

In connection with the exhibits and dis- 
plays, Kappa Alpha Mu, OU fraternity 
in pictorial journalism, held its annual con- 
test in high school photographic journal- 
ism. Sigma Delta Chi, men’s professional 
journalism fraternity, assisted in conduct- 
ing the workshoppers on tours of inspection 
through the various production plants. 

To supplement the “work” in the work- 
shop, the staff arranged luncheon meetings, 
picnics, swimming parties, special programs, 


PREPARE FOR JOB—Pictured are “Workshoppers” who attended the High School 
Publications Workshop sponsored by the School of Journalism at Ohio University 


in Athens, Ohio, this year. Thirty-one Ohio high schools sent 107 student editors and 
advisers to the one-week project. 
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movies, and recreational activities for the 
group. 

On the last evening of the session, a 
‘Recognition Dinner” was held in Lindley 
Hall with Professor Lasher presiding. Dean 
of Women Leona Felsted delivered the 
principal address. Mr. Lasher at that time 
issued “Certificates of Merit” to each of 
the participants in the workshop “for 
faithful attendance and fine participation.” 


Change of Rating 


Because of errors in the original computa- 
tion, for which the Association is duly apolo- 
getic, the following changes in rating are 
noted: — 

Cyprusonian, printed yearbook, Cyprus 
High School, Magna, Utah, 301-600 pupil 
classification, from Second to First Place; 

Chronicle, lithographed yearbook, Bart- 
lett High School, Webster, Mass., 301-600 
pupil classification, from Second to First 
Place; 

Ka Alele, lithographed yearbook, St. An- 
drew’s Priory, Honolulu, T. H., girls’ pri- 
vate school, from Second to First Place; 
and Searchlight, mimeographed yearbook, 
R. K. Bruce School, Washington, D. C., 
elementary school, from Second to First 
Place; 

Also, through error, the Fasti, printed 
yearbook, Caffey Union High School, On- 
tario, California, 2501 or more pupil classi- 
fication, was listed as the Argus. 


Change in Fees 


Because of increasing costs, it is 
necessary to make the following 
changes in fees effective on January 1, 
1951:— 

Entry Fee. . $5.75 

(Newspapers-Magazines) 

CSPA Electros 75¢e 
Yearbook Loan Fee. . fl 
(plus postage) 

Previously, loan packages of Year- 
books were available without charge 
other than postage. Because of the in- 
creasing numbers of Yearbooks and the 
selections specified by the borrowers, the 
clerical time for assembling the groups 
began to tell on the slender CSPA 
budget. This charge will enable the 
Association to keep its accounts in 
balance. 








Miss Laura Bruckheimer, Exchange Edi- 
tor of the Richman News, Julia Richman 
High School, New York, N. Y., and the 
members of the staff of her publication, 
have been kind enough to make the selec- 
tion of features which are presented on 
this page of The Review. 

OPERATION LEMON TREE 

Each year at about this time our family 
embarks upon a strange undertaking—“Op- 
eration Lemon Tree.” Everybody nervously 
bustles about as furniture is pushed aside, 
and rugs rolled up to make room for the 
event. A path of boards is laid. Lemon tree 
is moving to winter quarters! 

It all started when somebody spat a 
lemon pit into our backyard. The first 
thing we knew, there it was—a tiny green 
plant that had thorns. We potted it. It 
grew! Immediately we adopted it. Whether 
it rained or not, Granny would go out and 
water it daily. 

When cold weather threatend, we re- 
planted it in a larger plot and took it in- 
side. I amused myself hours on end, medi- 
tating by the side of Lemon Tree, squashing 
a leaf, and smelling its tangy aroma. For 
this I was often rebuked. Granny would 
administer a sound verbal thrashing, ac- 
cusing me of attempted citricide. In warm 
weather we moved it back outdoors. When 
it sprouted tender young, yellow-green 
leaves, we rejoiced. It was our baby. 


In time, it became to us the symbol of 
the advent of spring, the hanging of 
screens, and the discarding of overcoats. 
Likewise, it was the harbinger of winter, 
for with the first early morning frost on 
the rooftops and the first oil bill came the 
removal of Lemon Tree to the house. 


Each year, of course, it grew larger, 
necessitating a larger container. After ex- 
perimenting with medium sized barrels, we 
found that, beyond a certain size, they 
wouldn’t fit into our hall. Besides, Lemon 
Tree is all of seven feet tall and rarin’ to 
grow. 


Various alternatives faced us. We could 
give Lemon Tree away, we could cut off the 
top branches—or we could destroy it by 
using it as firewood. That fire, however, 
we all agreed, would have given none of us 
any warmth. 


This year we found a temporary solution 
by building a special box for it, but the 
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Features of the Month... 


only way out in the long run will be for 
us to move to Florida. 


The Curtis Log 
Curtis High School 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


LINCOLNITES DISCOVER 
PAINLESS WAY TO READ 
“THE CLASSICS” 

Nostalgia prompted us to pick up the 
book. We opened its tattered cover and 
skimmed through jaundiced pages, occa- 
sionally halting to decipher faded scribbles 
... “I had to read all this in one night. 
G.D.—June 1904” (Page 500) . . . “This 
is still the introduction . . . hope you're 
having a nice time” (Page 763) .. . “I think 
I am going blind!” (Page 920). One of the 
pages presented an appalling sight. It was 
horribly mangled and the teeth marks were 
visible through a dozen pages. A sudden 
revulsion at this carnal exhibition forced us 
to close the novel. We felt a deep compas- 
sion for those who languished over book 
reports in the bygone days of the “Blood- 
shot Age.” 

Having stared into the dismal past we 
clutched our Classic Comis reverently to 
our hearts. We stood silent for a minute or 
so, unspoken prayers of thanks formed on 
our lips. Then glancing at the cover we 
drooled in blissful anticipation. It was 
Dicken’s A Tale of Two Cities . . . On its 
smooth gloss was a 20 color reproduction of 
Sidney Carton on the guillotine. Surely, 
even Dickens would be proud of this strik- 
ing re-creation of his immortal scene! The 
blood smeared over the guillotine’s blade 
was an intriguing shade of carmine with 
vague hints of fusia and crimson to lend 
it superb realism. By the side of the lofty, 
black instrument, stood a wicker basket. A 
head lay in it, tilted on the excelsior in the 
receptacles, with the eyes popping and the 
blood covering it was a crusty terra sierra. 
We regarded it with aesthetic appreciation. 
The contrast between the blood and ex- 
celsion was most startling! And amidst the 
flowing hemoglobin Sidney Carton was 
standing erect, his chin thrust out, his 
hands bound behind his back. There was 
a half smile on his face as he gazed fear- 
lessly at the audience and then at the 
basket by the guillotine. He was speaking, 
“Tis a far, far better thing I do than I 
have ever done; ’tis a far, far better rest I 
go to than any I have ever known . . .” 





. . the pages were 


We opened the cover . 
divided into rectangular boxes of varied 
sizes, with a few squares occasionally fitted 
in different spots. In one of the squares 
Lucy Manette was softly crying. Golden 
locks of hair fell gently over her bare 
shoulders, now dimly mantled by the light 
of the moon. Charles Darnay was standing 
next to her. From Lucy’s lush lips jutted a 
double line that expanded into an oval form. 
Within it were two words, “I can’t!” . 
Here was a typical Dickensian scene! We 
were suddenly overcome by a_ profound 
sense of the literary mastery of Charles 
Dickens, and only the urgency of our 
book reports, prevented us from rushing to 
the nearest newsstand and buying his lat- 
est . . .David Copperfield. It was just 
published. 

As we labored over our book reports, 
copying it from the back of the magazine, 
a slight regret marred our day. It would be 
so much simpler to tear the page right out, 
and just hand it in. But, alas! Progressive 
education has not progressed that far, 


yet... 


The Lincoln Log 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IT’S SMART TO BE IGNORANT 


If any of you more intellectually inclined 
undergraduates will saunter along outside 
of Mrs. Stern’s bulletin board, you will see, 
in neat papery ranks, the following notices 
tacked up on the cork: 

“Seniors! Quick, before they all run out! 
Send now for an application to Throat- 


wort College! Rah,rah, and all that sort 


of thing!” 

“Which one of you lucky girls will be 
the first to win a $4,000.05 scholarship to 
Snodgrass University, the pride of Minne- 
haha City!” 

My advice to you is: Disregard these no- 
tices. Be a plumber. Be an arctic explorer. 
But DON’T apply to college! 

Let me give you an idea of what it is 
like . . . The first thing to do is to send 
for the college catalogue and application 
blank. You wash your hands. Then you 
sit down at your desk, whip out your best 
flowered stationery, and with trembling fin- 
gers fill your pen. At this point, a strange 
kind of nervous disease grips you and you 
feel queer, hollow sensations in the pit of 
your stomach, as if a trolly car has gotten 


drunk and was leaning rather unsteadily 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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CSPA Advisory Board Meets 
ToPlan’51Contest,Convention 


HIRTEEN members of the Ad- 
visory Board of the CSPA met at 
Columbia University on November 
4 to make plans for the 1951 Contest and 
Convention and to pass on other matters 
pertaining to the affairs of the Association. 
The Board includes the Chairmen of all 
CSPA Divisions, the officers of the Ad- 
visers Association, all former CSPA presi- 
dents, the Chairmen of all CSPA Commit- 
tees and the Director of the Association. 
As not all the members could be present, 
an agenda was issued prior to the meeting 
and all who could not attend were re- 
quested to make their wishes known by 
stating their votes or observations on each 
of the items. A supplementary agenda in- 
formed the members in attendance as to the 
opinions of the absent members. 


The Board voted: 


To raise the Entry Fee for magazines and 
newspapers in the 1951 Contest to $5.75, 
the additional amount to be allotted to fees 
to the members of the Board of Judges; 


To approve the proposed Contest An- 
nouncement and Entry Form with the ad- 
dition of a word on the Self-Analysis sheet 
to impress Advisers with the need of pro- 
viding the Judges with every possible bit of 
information concerning their schools; 

To drop the Fashion Column Contest for 
lack of interest on the part of the members; 

To approve the form for the proposed 
Convention Invitation 
Form; 

To continue the Information Desk in the 
Lobby of McMillin Theatre during the 
Convention but to provide a desk for Reg- 
istration purposes in the Rotunda of Low 
Library where additional space and protec- 
tion from the weather would provide more 
comfort 
cerned; 


and convenience for all con- 
To check all meeting rooms and assembly 
halls during the Convention so that none 
who had not registered would be admitted; 
To start the luncheon at 12:45, instead of 


at 12:30, to provide more time between the 
New York Times and the 
Luncheon; 


broadcast 


To insert a note in the Advisers Associa- 
tion Bulletin asking for more experienced 
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and Registration © 


volunteers to conduct the sectional 
meetings; 

To request all preliminary Divisional; 
Programs to be submitted not later than 
January 10, and all final programs not 
later than February 1 for insertion in The 
Review. 

To appoint a committee for the selection 
of the 1951 Gold Keys as follows: Charles 
F, Troxell, Chairman, Mary E. Murray, 
Mrs. May J. Kelly, Lambert Greenawalt 
and DeWitt D. Wise; 

To appoint Bryan Barker to prepare a 
statement covering the awarding of the pro- 
posed medal for outstanding service to 
school publications and the circumstances 


which _ the should be 


selected; 


under recipients 
To authorize the issuance of a series of 
publications on specific phases of journal- 
istic work; 
To re-examine the possibility of a re- 
vised edition of the Journalism Syllabus; 
Upon the request of numerous members, 
to add a section on “leads” to both News- 
paper Fundamentals and to the Style Book; 
To split the 301-750 pupil classification 


q 


for magazines and newspapers into two 
groups, namely, 301-500 and 501-700; 

To re-issue the “Code of Principles” and 
the “Ten Tenets” published some years ago 
for the benefit of new Advisers who not be 
familiar with it; 

To formulate a new score sheet to cover 
the small but growing class of school 
pages in a daily newspaper; and . 

To formulate a new score sheet for de- 
partmental publications, other than foreign 
language. 

N addition, numerous communications 

were presented to the Board by the Di- 
rector for consideration and advice. Among 
them were requests for the taking of action 
in favor of the contest to be conducted by 
the American Youth Hostels, Inc., in con- 
nection with a travel scholarship which was 
voted in the negative because it required 
the payment of a membership fee; 

For special consideration of newspapers 
published weekly over those published more 
frequently, voted negatively because it was 
felt it was amply considered in the rating 
and in the Instructions to Judges; 

For participation in the Wisconsin Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Human Rights plan 
to promote editorials, stories, etc., in stu- 
dent publications, voted negatively because 
it was felt to be more appropriately a matter 
for the consideration of the publications of 
that state than for the CSPA at this time; 


Pa, 


COUNCILS BACK SAVING PLAN—Members of the Student Councii at the Fair- 
fax, Va., Senior High School, who have organized the U. S. Treasury's School 
Savings Program in their school, listen to Lloyd Lillevig, South Charleston, Va., who 


represents the National Association of Student Councils as he tells them why it was 
chosen as a “worthy project” at the national conference last June in Denver, Colorado. 
Fairfax County has been active in the School Savings Program since 1942. Standing at 
the speaker’s right is Barbara McKenna of Annandale, Va., president of the Council. 


—Photo by Harris and Ewing 
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For providing information for the school 
press by the UN, voted that further study 
and consideration be given to the proposal; 

For suggestions as to how Life Magazine 
could provide additional services to the 
schools of the country, voted that a letter 
of commendation be forwarded to the pub- 
lishers for what they had done with the 
American Revolution article, the Education 
Issue, and that they be urged to continue 
in the same vein; 


That further action in the matter of 
Civilian Defense was not necessary by the 
Association in view of the work already un- 
der way in the schools; and that the re- 
quest for assistance on plans for the estab- 
lishment of a youth center at the United 
Nations had not reached a stage where the 
CSPA could see its way to take action at 
this time. 


In the absence of Eve Bunnell, Chairman 
of the Magazine Primer revision Commit- 
tee, the Director reported satisfactory 
progress in the work. 

It was also voted to refer literature on the 
“American Scholastic Press Bureau”, lo- 
cated at Hartford, Conn., to Dorothy 
Shapleigh of New Britain, Conn., for in- 
formation as to the background of the spon- 
sors and their qualifications for handling 
their proposed program. 

The Advisory Board is the governing 
agency of the CSPA and meets normally 
four times each year to advise the Di- 
rector and formulate plans and policies for 


the Association. 


With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


you have an honest, objective writer with 
a smooth style, why not use his talents for 
a human interest type of column?” The 
Emerald replaced their former column with 
the “Campus Merry-Go-Round.” 


One high school editor explained that 
he distributed a questionnaire in his school 
asking how many liked the gossip column 
and how many would like to see their names 
in it. Many liked the column but few 
The re- 
sults were run on the front page of the 


paper and the column died. 


wanted to see their names in it. 


And the section covering the treatment 
of the gossip column pointed out that a 
newspaper is responsible for everything it 
prints and, “You can be sued for libel for 


Twelve 


what you print in the gossip column.” 


NEW YORK University’s 11th Annual 
Conference on Secondary School News- 
papers was held at the Washington Square 
center on December 1 with more than 600 
Prof. 


Kenneth N. Stewart, vice-chairman of the 


editors and Advisers in attendance. 


journalism department, spoke on “Oppor- 
tunities in Journalism,” the theme of the 


conference. 


Editorials 

(Continued from Page 8) 
appointed investigators until a man retains 
a questionable reputation, even if he is 
proved honest and above-board. 

Isn’t it about time that politicians became 
more mature in their attitude and took time 
to substantiate their claims and think about 
the possible consequences before attaching 
unfavorable labels to others.—E. T. 


The Reflector 
Jackson High School 
Jackson, Michigan 


March of Dimes Campaign--Jan. 15-31 


| 


‘Lend me a hand’ 


JOIN "MARCH a ita 


EG eat eo 
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Polio struck again in 1950 and the National Association for Infantile Paralysis ex- 


pended every cent of its funds to meet the emergency. The nation now has the largest 


number of polio patients in history but the public does not seem to be fully conscious of the 


seriousness of the financial situation this has created. 1950 started out as a “light” polio 
year and ended as the second worst ever recorded. 


Unfortunately, the bulk of the victims are among children and young people. It would 


be an act of great charity and consideration if the editors of student publications could call 
this situation to the attention of their readers and to take every possible step to see that 
the 1951 MARCH OF DIMES effort in their locality could be doubled, at least. Mats, 
posters and information may be secured by writing: The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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The March of Books 


Focus on the School Press 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Director, School of Journalism, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


SCHOLASTIC JOURNALISM. By 
Earl English and Clarence Hach. Ames: 
Iowa State College Press. 347 pp. $2.25. 

Scholastic Journalism, both a textbook 
and a workbook, is an unusual contribution 
to high school journalism. Educationally 

sound, it is prob- 
ably the most com- 
prehensive and 
thorough _publica- 
tion of its type. 
The authors are 
Earl English, asso- 
ciate dean of the 
University of Mis- 
Laurence R. Campbell —_ souri School of 
Journalism, and Clarence Hach, chairman 
of publications at Evanston Township High 
School in Illinois. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
first of which stresses principles of news 
gathering, writing, editing, and displaying 
the news. This section takes almost two- 
thirds of the book, and it deals with 27 
topics. 

Examining the daily press in the second 
part of the book concerns an appraisal of 
the contemporary American newspaper. 
Reading habits, measuring content, picture 
appeal are among the nine topics besides the 
glossary. 

Each unit or chapter opens with an out- 
line of the topics. It lists readings in some 
of the leading high school journalism text- 
books. Each is rich in news exercises for use 
as home assignments of laboratory projects. 

Sound in journalistic theory, Scholastic 
Journalism provides excellent opportunities 
for practical application of principles in 
journalism courses and in school newspaper 
activities. 

Newspaper-centered, Scholastic Journal- 
ism does not stress other media of mass 
communication. In some instances, reading 
lists might have been expanded. Integration 
of the first and second parts would provide 
gteater unit of instruction. 

Decidely a superior textbook and work- 
book, Scholastic Journalism should be hailed 
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as an invaluable aid to teachers and students 
in high school journalism courses, a book 
which merits enthusiastic approval and wide 
adoption. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
CARTOONS. Edited by John Bailey. New 
York: Dutton: 190 pp. $3. 

Crises to the right of us, crises to the left 
of us, but there is antidote for society’s 
headaches. It’s The Saturday Evening Post 
Cartoons. 

The introduction alone should entertain 
the gloomy, diverting some, inciting laugh- 
ter, provoking hilarity. A copy in the high 
school principal’s office should be an asset 
in any public relations program! 

THE EASY WAY TO CARTOON- 
ING. By Lawrence Lariar. New York: 
Crown. 48 pp. $1. 

Lawrence Lariar, successful cartoonist, 
provides know-how and show-how in The 
Easy Way To Cartooning. Using the pea- 
nut shape, you, too, can become a cartoon- 
ist. The author illustrates step by step how 
the peanut is transformed from a peanut 
to a person—and it looks like it’s worth 
trying. Teen-age cartoonists will get a lot 
of help from this book. 

JOURNALS AND JOURNEYMEN. 
By Clarence S. Brigham. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 114 pp. $2.50. 

Here’s a book that is more interesting 
than its title suggests. It’s based on the 
author’s History and Bibliography of 
American Newspapers. It deals chiefly with 
newspapers in the United States before 
1820. 

Women publishers, news 
rooms, time-lag in news, subscription wor- 
ries, and advertisements of this period are 


newspaper 


discussed. Editorial scurrility probably was 
“one of the objectionable features of early 
American journalism.” 

SMALL TOWN RENAISSANCE. By 
Richard Waverly New York: 
Harper. 231 pp. $3. 

The Montana Study was an extraor- 
dinary educational project. Undertaken at 
the suggestion of Ernest O. Melby, the 


Poston. 


study was made effective by Baker Brownell 
and his associates. Dr. Melby was president 
of the state university at the time and Pro- 
fessor Brownell, former newspaperman, was 
teaching at Northwestern. 

Actually this is the story of an adventure 
in bringing higher education to Montana 
communities. Yet it is more. It is the excit- 
ing report of an unparalleled -effort—in 
some instances successful— in rebuilding 
community life—in making small towns so- 
cially despite their 


attractive physical 


isolation. 

SUCCESSFUL CHURCH _ PUB- 
LICITY. By Carl F. H. Henry. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan. 232 pp. $2.50. 

Subtitled “a guidebook for Christian 
publicists,” Successful Church Publicity is 
to some extent a history of religious jour- 
nalism in the United States as well as a 
textbook in church publicity. 

If the book has a fault, it is the fact 
that it gives more attention to discussing 
the needs than to telling how they may be 
met. Even so, it is useful and informative 
—obviously a definite asset to laymen and 
ministers alike. 


DATELINE CHINA. By Hollington 
K. Tong. New York: Rockport Press. 269 
pp. $3.50. 

News of China today is not easy to come 
by. Before control, 
more news was available. Tong’s book deals 
primarily with the eight years during which 
he supervised official press relations for 


Chiang Kai-shek. 


Communists _ seized 


The 27th 


Annual 


Convention 


March 8-9-10, 1951 


at 


Columbia 
University 
in the 


City of New York 


SD 





Coming Events 
(Continued from Page 5) 


vania School Press Association, Drexel 
Institute. 

23-24 February — Clinic, Pacific Slope 
School Press, University of Washington. 

8-10 March — Twenty-seventh Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

16 March—Virginia High School League, 
Legislative Council Meeting, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

March (Late or early April) —Annual 
Meeting, Kentucky High School Press As- 
sociation, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

7 April—Annual Convention, Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 

19-20 April—Annual Convention, South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association, New- 
berry, South Carolina. 

21 April — Annual Meeting, Northeast- 
ern Ohio Scholastic Press Association, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 

27-28 April — Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. 

April (No date given) —Annual meeting, 
Southeastern Interscholastic Society of 
Journalism, Gainesville, Florida. 

April (No date given—Northern Michi- 
gan Regional Press Association, Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant. 

3-5 May — Interscholastic League Press 
Conference, Lone Star Division, Austin, 
Texas. 

10-11 May—Interscholastic League Press 
Conference, Big City Division, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

May (No date given) — Central New 
York State School Press Association, Rich- 
field Springs, New York, Central School. 

May (No date given)—Annual Conven- 
tion, Georgia Scholastic Press Association, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 

Spring, 1951, date undecided — Annual 
meeting, Arkansas High School Press Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock. 

Spring, 1951, date undecided — Annual 
meeting, New Mexico High School Press 
Association, Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 

Spring, 1951, date undecided — Annual 
meeting, United High School Press of West 
Virginia, Marshall College, Huntington. 


Fourteen 


CONTEST 
DEADLINES 


Newspapers .... 
January 10, 1951 


Magazines.... 
February 1, 1951 


Elementary 
Publications .... 


January 10, 1951 


Eeatures 
(Continued from Page 10) 


on the wall of your small intestine (30 feet 
long). Your handwriting seems to vibrate 
strangely. You have a dry, cracked feeling 
in your throat, and your legs melt along 
the side of the chair. 

Nonsense, you tell yourself. This is ri- 
diculous. You pull yourself out of your 
queer tangled position and grab your Eng- 
lish Review Book to find the best way of 
starting a business letter... . At length you 
receive a neat brown package smelling of 
college and freshly printed black ink. With 
trembling fingers you explore the contents, 
which consist of a thick paper booklet boast- 
ing the school emblem on the cover, sur- 
mounted by dainty purple headlines scream- 
ing to the world: “HARDWARE COL- 
LEGE FOR A SOCIAL LIFE.” The cata- 
logue is meant to be glanced at casually, 
tossed on the desk blotter with all of the 
undone homework, and then thrust by the 
cleaning woman into the bookshelf, where 
it gathers dust and senile microbes for the 
next ten years. It is accompanied by a 
gleaming white application blank grinning 
with impudent officialness. You experience 
strange muscle spasms as you note the ques- 
tions. “How many brothers do you have? 
None? All right, then, how many sisters? 
Too bad, kid, out of luck.” Or, “All those 
who do not have a 98 per cent average 
please sign below so we can put you on the 


waiting list.” Not very encouraging, is it? 

All right, then. Now is the time for all 
green-gilled seniors to apply for an outpost 
in Pago-Pago. And you intellectually in- 
clined freshmen? 
with your local Anti-Application Board and 


Why, you can join up 


help spread propaganda. 


The Richman News 
lulia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 


Once an Editor 


Henry Morrow, editor of The Log, 
monthly agency magazine of the Life In- 
surance Company of Georgia, has been 
named chairman of the Industrial Editors 
Institute. 

The Log is the second publication by that 
name which Henry Morrow has edited. As 
a student in O’Keefe Junior High School, 
Atlanta, he began his journalistic career 
editing a publication by that name. It was a 
prize winner, just as The Log, which he is 
now editing for the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Georgia, has attained wide influ- 
ence as a medium of education and informa- 
tion for the field force of this organization. 
It has twice been judged “best printed 
monthly” in a recent contest conducted by 
the Life Insurers Conference among mem- 
ber life insurance companies and won the 
Life Insurance Advertisers 
Award of Merit in 1949. 

A native of Nashville, Tennessee, Mr. 
Morrow became an Atlantan at the age 


Association 


of two. He was educated at Emory Uni- 
versity where he was sports editor of the 
newspaper and editor of the literary mag- 
azine. He was also editor of his prep school 
monthly, the Marist Blue and Gold. Dur- 
ing the war he was in the U. S. Army. 


Maine Newspapers Compete 


For the second successive year, the staff 
of the Echo, the student publication of 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine, has is- 
sued invitations to the editors of the second- 
ary school publications in the state to com- 
pete in the annual Echo-Lovejoy newspaper 
contest. 

Started last year as a service to the pub- 
lications of the state, it also memorializes 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy, a Colby graduate in 
the class of 1826, whose activities as a news- 
paper editor and crusader in the pre-Civil 
War days earned him martyrdom at the 
hands of a mob. 
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Working With the Printer 
(Continued from Page 7) 


roman and italic, in cap, small caps, and 
lower case. Not all families come in all 
faces, nor in both cap and lower case. 

Types should be selected to achieve spe- 
cific results. Their very design tells some 
of the story. Some types are masculine, 
some effeminate. Others are bold or shy, 
dignified or brazen, old-fashioned or mod- 
ern, and so on. 

Headlines aré the “red light” or stop 
signs of your paper. They focus the reader’s 
eye. Now by your story’s contents keep the 
reader’s interest; let each line, each deck 
and each paragraph intrigue him to the end. 

Remember the old newspaper writing 
rule to have your paragraphs descend in 
lowering grades of importance, in order to 
drop final paragraphs where lack of space 
requires such deletion. Today’s trend toward 
writing news stories with a build-up toward 
a climax does not permit this kind of cut- 
ting. If you use this style, you must also 
use greater care in planning space. 

The easiest, and I think the best, plan for 
calculating space is to set on your type- 
writer a sample line from the printed page. 
Set the marginal stops where they come and 
figure each line as a line of type. Knowing 
the number of lines of your type to the 
inch, then each such number equals an 
inch of type in the printed page. To permit 
typing longer lines, double the width and 
halve the lines to the inch for the same 
method of calculating. This beats character 
counting. 

The two mo:t common illustrations in a 
newspaper are halftones (photographs) and 
pen and ink sketches (line cuts). These are 
reproduced into engravings for printing. To 
order them properly one must be familiar 
with column widths and screen. Consu!: 
your printer in order to avoid costly mis- 
takes. Incorrect ordering of “cuts” loses 
time and money. 

The average engraving in use today can 
be reduced (blown down) or increased 
(blown up) in size. Down to 1/5; up to 
twice the size without involving additional 
photographing. A new machine on the 
market (Fairchild) reproduces only its own 
size. Such a machine makes a plastic cut— 
halftone only—and in 65 and 85 screen. 
The biggest saving in these is time—and 
thus money. The cut is made by etching 
plastic via an electric eye and takes about 
20 minutes for an average picture. Line 
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cuts can be converted into halftones, also, 
and give a good effect used this way. 


A" THIS preliminary information 
brings us with prepared copy through 
the typesetting stage and then to proofs. 
The average shop furnishes a galley proof 
(20 inch strip of white paper) for correc- 
tions and alterations, and another colored, 
marked galley proof for pasting up the 
dummy pages. 


Your dummy is your pattern. Remember 
on it all the details you want the printer 
to follow. Have everything clearly indicated 
—with or without column rule (though 
this should have been indicated in marking 
for type-setting to arrive at correct multi- 
column widths) cut-offs, use of dashes, 
boxing, rules, etc. Most of this information 
is needed on the first issue, only, and from 
there on becomes a style to be followed, un- 
less directed otherwise. 


Clearly indicate your directions but do 
not over-mark. Repetitious and unnecessary 
directions tend to confuse and slow up 
production. Be clear, but be brief. I find 
all type marks are best followed on the 
galley proofs—at matters of layout best 
followed when marked on the dummy. If 
you furnish new copy, remember it goes to 
the typesetter and give the make-up man 
the necessary clue that he may know where 
to put the type. Hold late copy to the 
minimum. Don’t lose costly time going to 
press. Your delivery schedule suffers, or it 
costs someone money —the printer or 
yourselves. 

If you want your newspaper publishing 
experience to stand you in good stead 
later, remember 

ACCURACY 
and conserve 
TIME 

These are the chief components of a 
successful newspaper. 

Let your working with the printer be a 
worthwhile experience. 


Is the Editorial Page 


(Continued from Page 3) 


For example, last year’s staff members cam- 
paigned through the editorial pages for new 
electric water fountains which would alle- 
viate existing unsatisfactory conditions. 
They have now been installed. The paper 
took a poll recently to discover how many 


lunch-room students would purchase milk 


if it were offered for sale. An overwhelm- 
ing affirmative vote led one of the school 
clubs to undertake this project. Last year’s 
editorials expressed the need for a public 
speaking class in the curriculum and also 
for the school’s becoming a member of the 
National Honor Society. Both the class 
and the Society are now open to Sharpsville 
The inadvisability of 


punishing all students in a home room dur- 


students this year. 


ing no-tardy early dismissals when only one 
or two were tardy was also cited in an edi- 
torial which immediately brought an 2dimin- 
istrative change in this unhappy situation. 
The purchase of a bicycle rack to reinedy 
haphazard bicycle-parking conditions was 
also urged and is now a reality. 

At the present time, the Superintendent 
has asked the cooperation of the staff in 
stressing the vital need for a new, modern 
auditorium and gymnasium. He recognizes 
the power of the printed word in editorial 
form and realizes that both parents and 
School Board members read the paper. 

On the basis of our experience, I can 
only emphasize that the power of the edi- 
torial is not dead, that if the articles are 
fully constructive, offering logical, sensible 
criticisms of existing conditions and care- 
fully noted suggestions for their improve- 
ment, they will more than adequately serve 
their purpose. In addition, the articles 
must be written in a vivid, forceful style, 
stressing the quality of the writing rather 
than an excessive, boring quantity of it. 


ASTLY, the editorial page mirrors the 
policy of the paper, its reason for 
If the Blue and White’s edi- 


torial page contains any items that will de- 


existence. 


stroy rather than construct, if it severs 
rather than cements relationships of all 
school groups, then it is better to discon- 
tinue the publication. There would be no 
logical reason for its existence. Constructive, 
progressive policies—“A better paper in a 
better school,” is the perennial slogan of the 
Blue and White. 

These same constructive policies can easily 
be applied to the entire editorial problem 
The 


“Golden Era of American Journalism” will 


in professional news-sheets today. 


truly begin when modern editors and pub- 
lishers ask, with William Allen White, 
“What's the matter with Kansas—or Penn- 
sylvania—or California?”, then proceed with 
infinite logic, patience, and integrity to 
ferret out the answers for truth-hungry read- 
ers all over the United States. 
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You’ve a Date With a Feature 
(Continued from Page 2) 


fact must be reserved for your punch end- 
ing.” 
“What is the difference between the per- 


sonality story and the career story?” 


“The personality feature and the career 
feature are alike in that they both present bi- 
ographical information, both use illustrative 
incidents for a person’s life, and both reflect 
the personality of the central figure. The 
difference is primarily a matter of emphasis. 
The personality sketch stresses character, 
philosophy and an outlook on life; it em- 
phasizes what a person is. The career story 
stresses a person’s success, the obstacles over- 
come, his achievements; it emphasizes what 
he has done.” 

“Will you give us an outline that we can 
use as a model for feature writing?” 


“No cut and dry pattern can be set for 
all features but here is one that may be 
effective for most feature articles especially 
those dealing with people. 


“The lead: a weaving together of the 
timely news peg. An incident or a word- 
picture which illustrates a leading character 


trait or an unusual philosophy. The lead 
sets the tone for the article. 

“Lead expansion: A summary sentence 
about the main character. A brief glimpse 
of personal appearance to strengthen the 
appeal of the personality trait mentioned in 
the lead. One or two additional illustrations 
to tell why he is unusual. 

“Background information: Selected de- 
tails of his early life and career that em- 
phasize his personality and convince the 
reader of his real importance. 

“Incidents that illustrate character traits: 
Center interest on the traits of character 
which his accomplishments exemplify rather 
than on what he has accomplished. The 
bulk of the story should be restricted to 
three or four of the most striking qualities 
presented in anecdote or facts. The use of 
direct quotations provides punch lines for 
anecdotes. 

“Conclusion: A word picture as the sub- 
ject is today, or a few quotations to sum 
up his basic philosophy. The philosophical 
ending is most appropriate when the phi- 
losophy can be applied by the reader to his 
own life. A bright quip leaves a pleasant 
memory of the feature. 


“When looking for feature material, do 
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not forget the how-to-do-it-article. Every 
reader is interested in how to make things, 
how to become a success, how to publish a 
medalist newspaper. 

“In these articles, you may use the first, 
second, or third person approach. The sec- 
ond person is the most widely used. The 
lead should be a subtle sales talk to con- 
vince the reader that he should follow the 
instructions in the article. A lively style 
must be used; a touch of humor gives the 
feature sparkle.” 

“What about hobbies; are they feature 
material?” 

“If the hobby is an unusual one, it has 
feature possibilities. The hobby must pos- 
sess some distinctive quality to give sales 
value to the subject. Sometimes, its unusual- 
ness; sometimes, the prominence of the 
hobbyist makes the feature worthwhile. 

“The self improvement article will always 
challenge readers. In every high school you 
will find the pupil who has come from a 
small school into a large one or vice versa. 
Articles on, ‘How a girl from a small school 
adjusts herself in a large school,’ ‘How to 
make friends in a new community,’ will call 
for reader attention. 

“Then, too, be alert for lectures that will 
furnish material for articles. Sometimes 
class lectures on physical education, person- 
ality development, utilizing leisure time, or 
how to study will suggest articles. True il- 
lustrations and anecdotes add human in- 
terest to self improvement articles and at 
the same time lessen the danger of preachi- 
ness.” 

“We suppose that personal experiences 
would serve as feature sources too.” 

“If you have had an experience that has 
taught you a lesson, it is worth passing on 
to others. Sometimes a vivid experience will 
drive home a fundamental truth. If you 
can recreate that experience in a few force- 
ful paragraphs, you have a story for your 
high school paper and for your local paper.” 

“We're certain that we know how to bet- 
ter our news features, but what about our 
editorial features?” 

“An editorial feature is a special depart- 
ment regularly appearing in a newspaper. It 
may be a column or any type of creative 
work. Since your school paper is published 
mainly for students, it should provide space 


in which any student may express his 
opinion. This is usually done on the edi- 
torial page. Select a question that is par- 
ticularly timely and interesting; then inter- 
view students. Most of students get a thrill 
out of being interviewed for such a column, 
and they are interested in reading what 
their classmates have said. You edit this and 
you have a symposium interview—one type 
of editorial feature. 

“Your editorial features may many times 
come out of your English classes. The book 
review, the movie review, the essay, the 
poem, the short story—all are editorial fea- 
tures and should be placed on the editorial 
page. 

“Common examples of editorial features 
are: Letters to the Editor, Diary, Quiz, Eti- 
quette, Fashion, Humor, Crossword Puzzle, 
and Personalities. Some others that may be 
employed are: The Most Unforgettable 
Character I Ever Met, Editorial Comments, 
Individual Views and the How-to-do-it ar- 
ticles. Gossip columns are not worth the 
space they take. 

“Your readers demand timely, lively fea- 
tures—ones that the writer has spent a little 
time on. They want variety in successive 
issues. A good idea overworked is tiresome. 
Long range planning will avoid using the 
same idea over and over again. Any kind 
of feature must bristle with interesting ma- 
terial or it will go unread. Originality of 
treatment is the keynote of all editorial fea- 
ture writing. 

“Are we to understand then, that editorial 
features as well as news features must be 
timely and carefully planned?” 

“No feature can hold reader interest if 
it is dashed off a few minutes before the 
deadline. 


Amateurs should not expect to do what the 


Professionals write and re-write. 


professional finds it impossible to do. All 
features must be carefully planned and re- 
written. 

“This feature date certainly has been 
worthwhile; but do we conclude that no mat- 
ter whether the feature be a news feature 
or an editorial feature, interviews supply 
either the basic facts or the supplemental 
information?” 

“That is right. 
pensible to feature writing; it supplies about 
Few limitations 


The interview is indis- 


two-thirds of the material. 
exist in the type of subjects or columns and 
your style may vary from prim formality to 
lively informality.” 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


CSPA STYLE BOOKS 


for uniformity of style in 


° Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
the P rep aration of cop 7 these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 


satisfactory performance of their work on 
anniversaries and celebrations, and at other 
times during the year. 
e@ee 
ame te ane Orders for June delivery should be placed 
30c to Others at once. 
eee 
Editors and staff members must secure the 
endorsement of their Advisers before these 
pins can be forwarded. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ee e 


Th i 1d-filled terli 
ASSOCIATION nate pins are go ed on a sterling 


Columbia University $1.00 to member schools only. 
New York 27, N. Y. COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 

Official Style Book, 20c (30c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢ (50c). 

Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35¢ (50c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. (Adviser’s permission required) . 

Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 75c. 

Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 

Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Available on writing: — 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 

















Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Announces Its 


26th Annual Contest 


for 
School Newspapers and Magazines 
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GENERAL AWARDS—Certificates are given SPECIAL AWARDS—AIl-Columbian Honot) 


Ratings, Literary achievements (Bronze Meds 


for publications receiving Medalist, First, Sec- on al ad d 7 
d Third Pl ai dma 1000 als), Typographical and Hand-Set competitions) 
ond an ee ee ee (Certificates) , Fashion Column Contest (Silvet 


point scoring system enabling Advisers and staffs Plaque), and the Advertising Contest (Plain 
to determine their standing in comparison with supplement the General Awards in specific fields) 
similar efforts throughout the country. of endeavor. 





DEADLINES 


Newspapers. . . . .... January 10, 1951 Magazines ..February 1, 1951 
Elementary School Publications January 10, 1951 


This Association dedicates itself to the task of 
maintaining the amateur standing of the student 
publication; of opposing the efforts of those who 
would make it an object of exploitation and an 
instrument of propaganda; of preserving it as an 
educational project and institution; and of keeping 
it avocational in tone and the outgrowth of the 
experiences of those who produce it and are served 


by it. 
1925 - - - 1951 
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